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[ MITATIONS of paper and space have 

compelled Mr. J. Stevens Cox to con- 
dense his history of the ancient Parish 
Church, St. Mary Major, Ilchester, into ten 
pages. It is the first of a series to be known 
as “ Ilchester Monographs,” and is designed 
to serve three purposes. The writer states 
he has aimed at making it a guide for 
visitors to the church, a handbook for those 
unable to reach Ilchester and a picture for 
posterity of some of its history that, unless 
recovered, would be irretrievably lost. He 
adds that his notes make no pretence of 
completeness, and for the passing visitor to 
the church, who can afford to pay the price 
for a well-illustrated guide book, the ‘author 
has rendered a useful service. It contains 
the salient features about the church, and 
all profits from its sale are generously given 
to the church funds. 

But as a handbook for those unable to 
teach Ilchester, and as a picture for pos- 
terity of some of its history, the booklet 
will gain in value when its information can 
be collated and read in conjunction with the 
twenty other Monographs planned under the 
same series. It suffers at present from dis- 
connectedness, lack of an index and biblio- 
graphy and of reference to the source of the 

istorical facts. Its pages are unnumbered. 
Parochial histories must inevitably suffer 
from such defects for some years if present- 
day prices for printing and the paper short- 
age are to be overcome at all, and it is to 
be hoped that the sales of this unpretentious 
klet in his hometown will encourage 


"THEY err grievously who think of South- 

end as no more than a _ stamping- 
ground for Arrius et dona ferentes. Like 
Brighton, it can provide for all tastes, not 
excluding those of the archaeologist and the 
historian; like all too few of our mushroom 
towns, it cares jealously for its ancient 
buildings, and its corporation has purchased 
and carefully restored the Cluniac Priory of 
Prittlewell and the Tudor mansions of 
Southchurch and Porters. 

Those responsible for this admirable work 
were also those who founded their town’s 
Antiquarian and Historical Society, whose 
Transactions now reappear after an enforced 
silence of eight years. Sad to say, those 
years have seen the death of a number of 
the Society’s most distinguished members, 
and notably of Mr. J. W. Burrows, the his- 
torian of his much-loved town and of the 
Essex Regiment, and of Dr. W. A. Mephan, 
whose erudite papers on the Mediaeval 
Drama in Essex appeared recently in the 
Essex Review. 

Despite these losses and those caused by 
the evacuation of the town in 1940, the 
Society would appear to be as flourishing 
as at any time during its twenty-five years 
of useful existence. Much of the present 
volume (Vol. IV, No. 1—price to non- 
members, 5s.) is taken ‘up by an account of 
those years, but space is found for a most 
interesting account of the raid made in 1724 
upon the Southend oyster beds by the 
“Kentish Armada.” Not having the fear 
of God before their eyes, moved by base 
commercial jealousy and forgetting what 
had happened to their ancestors who cut off 
the tail of the blessed St. Thomas’s mule, 
the sons of Kent came in a hundred fishing 
smacks, with flags flying and the fire of 
guns, and looted the precious oyster beds 
which were the foundation of Southend’s 
prosperity. 

They paid dearly for their temerity. A 
series of lawsuits brought upon them fines 
which it took them twenty years to pay, and 
the end of the story was a triumphal pro- 
cession of Essex men “with Musick and 
Cockades in their hats, Shouting and singing, 
at four in the Morning, through the City to 
White Chappell, people riseing to their 
windows to see what it was... .” 
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CULLOMPTON: THE PARSON AND 
THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 406) 
Lewis Francis Potter, M.A., T.C.D. 
1872-1887 


WORTHY successor of St. Colomba, the 

Rev. Lewis Potter was the first Irish- 
man to become the Parson of the Parish 
since the foundation of the Christian Church 
in the place. He was born in Co. Galway 
on Jan. 15, 1830, and took his B.A. from 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1851, and his 
M.A. in 1856. 

Before entering the sacred ministry, Mr. 
Potter laboured for some years as Parochial 
Visitor of part of St. Stephen's Mission in 
Dublin, and after his ordination he became 
assistant Chaplain of Leicester County Gaol. 
He was thus a “man’s man” and was a 
keen evangelist. He was Vicar of Thorpe 
Achurch, Northants, from 1860 until 1872, 
and here three sons and three daughters 
were born to him and his wife, Mary 
Hannah, the daughter of the Rev. William 
Yeadon, Rector of Waldington, Lincs. Two 
of them died in childhood, and a window 
to their memory was erected in the south 
wall of the Sanctuary by their sorrowing 
parents. 

A genial Irish Evangelical clergyman, 
Mr. Potter was the first appointment made 
to Cullompton by the Sellwood family. 
Mr. Binford Sellwood, a tanner and leading 
churchman of the parish had become 
possessed of the patronage of his Parish 
Church from the Executors of the Earl of 
Devon, who had placed the advowson for 
sale. In 1898 Mr. Sellwood founded a Trust 
under the chairmanship of the Bishop of 
Durham, which to this day have continued 
to hold the patronage, and a godly succession 
of Evangelical clergymen have since been 
appointed. On the death of his first wife in 
1884 (she lies buried with her husband in a 
tomb outside the Vestry door), Mr. Potter 
married the daughter of Daniel Bishop Sell- 
wood, the niece of his patron. He became 
Vicar of St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, in 
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1887, but within a few months he passed to 
his rest, on November 6, 1887, and was 
brought back to Cullompton to be buried 
beside his first wife. The brother of Mr. 
Potter, and his family, resided at St. Patrick's 
during the latter half of his ministry here, 
and was the Local Practitioner of the Parish, 

New schools were built in the Parish 
during the opening years of Parson Potter's 
vicariate at a total cost of £2,318. The Vicar 
was successful in raising no less a sum than 
£1,408 in voluntary subscriptions towards 
this excellent object, the sale of the old 
schools realised £75, and grants from the 
National Society, the Educational Depart 
ment, and the Diocesan Board of Education, 
amounting to about £800, realised the 
remainder of the cost. The necessary per- 
missions were obtained from the Charity 
Commissioners, and the new schools were 
placed in union with the National Society 
and under the control of the Vicar (who was 
to superintend the religious and moral in- 
struction of the scholars) and nine other 
persons, contributors to the funds, and 
members of the Church of England.’ Asa 
Public Elementary Church School (and since 
1931 compulsorily acquired by the County 
Council) these schools continue to do excel- 
lent work for the children of the parish, and 
have accommodation at the present time for 
about 250 children. 

The passing of the “ Forster” Education 
Act by Mr. Gladstone’s government in 1870 
had marked a turning-point in local educa- 
tion, and had doubled the annual grant made 
to existing Voluntary (Church) Schools such 
as that at Cullompton, thus enabling them 
to become a permanent part of the new 
system. Between 1870 and 1890 the average 
schoo] attendance doubled and redoubled 
itself, and also the money spent on the 
education of each child.* Board Schools, 
publicly controlled, and paid for out of the 
Local Rates, were also built in many places, 
in which denominational teaching was for- 
bidden, whereas the Voluntary Schools, or 
National Schools, such as Cullompton, con- 
tinued under the management of the former 
school board, and in them Church teaching 
continued. 

Among the generous contributors to the 
National Schools at Cullompton were the 





1 Return of the Devon Charities, made to the House of 
Commons, 1906, 


2 English Social History. Trevelyan. p. 581. 
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Countess of Egremont, the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway Company, the Sellwood 
family, the Vicar himself, and Dr. Frederick 
Temple, formerly headmaster of Rugby, and 
then Bishop of Exeter from 1869 to 1885. Dr. 
Temple was a keen educationalist, and 
during his episcopate he inaugurated many 
new National Schools in the Diocese. He 
also succeeded in securing the formation of 
a new Bishopric at Truro for the Cornish 
half of his vast diocese, and he inaugurated 
an annual Exeter Diocesan Conference, 
Ruri-decanal Conferences, and a rearrange- 
ment of the boundaries of the Rural 
Deaneries in 1875. A new Rural Deanery 
of Tiverton East was formed in that year to 
take the place of the former Rural Deaneries 
of Plymtree and Dunkerswell, which were 
then abolished. Within a few years the 
name of the new Rural Deanery was 
changed to the Cullompton Deanery, and 
since that time Cullompton has been its 
centre and largest parish.* Dr. Temple also 
did much in every way to improve the 
intellectual and spiritual standard of his 
clergy.* 

Until the incumbency of Parson Potter, 
the Parish Church had been lighted only by 
means of candles or lamps. Cressets and 
mortars (i.e. cups hollowed in stone, and 
filled with grease or oil with a floating wick) 
had now and again been placed near the 
doorways, but for many hundreds of years 
most services were said during the hours of 
daylight, and evening prayer always in the 
afternoon. Lighting for practical purposes, 
to enable each worshipper to follow the 
prayers in print or MSS, and to join in 
responses, psalms and hymns, was unknown 
in the medieval church.’ Indeed, the dim 
religious light in a church, provided solely 
by the candles burning before the rood and 
other “ altars” was something that has been 
supposed to add to the mysteriousness and 
solemnity of religion. Candlesticks behind 
the Holy Table had come into use in the 
thirteenth century, and brass candelabra or 
chandeliers during the seventeenth century. 
Accounts for the purchase of candles had 





* By the Archdeaconries and Rural Deaneries Act, 1874, 
Parliament empowered the astical Commissioners, with 
the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese, to alter the area of 
4 tural deanery, to constitute a new area or rural deanery, 
‘0 diminish the number of rural deaneries, or to give a new 
= to such rural deaneries. 37 & 38. Victoria. c. Ixiii. 

‘ Bossis. History of the Diocese of Exeter. p. 523 ff. 

English Church Furniture. Cox & Harvey. p. 320. 
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often figured in the Churchwardens 
Accounts. But in 1872 the People of the 
Parish decided to light their church by gas, 
and the new system then introduced has 
continued to the present day, giving light 
for all to see, and also helping to warm a 
large church. 

The general decay in agriculture from 
1875 onwards* led to the beginning of a 
continued migration of the farm labourers 
away from the Parish, to seek new work 
elsewhere. The decay in the woollen in- 
dustry, and its general removal to the 
industrial north of England, accelerated this 
migration, and the population of the Parish 
fell considerably. Many of the farm cottages 
fell into a state of dilapidation. The 
development of easy methods of travel on 
the railways and on the new-fangled motor- 
cars also were factors in breaking down the 
old parochialism, and in a gradual introduc- 
tion of new ideas into the minds and lives 
of the people. Irish affairs occupied the 
attention of the Government, but despite 
Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy, Home Rule Bills 
for Ireland were defeated in 1886 and 1893. 
What interest the Irish Vicar of Cullompton 
took in these matters does not concern this 
book. The marriage of his daughter Mary 
to the Rev. Frederick Ward in 1884, and the 
coming of an Irish curate in the person of 
the Rev. William Weir in the following year, 
were of much greater concern locally.’ 





® English Social History. Trevelyan. p. 552. ff.. 

* A carved oak panel was given to the sanctuary of the 
Parish Church by the two daughters of Mr. Weir, who lived 
at Paradise House in 1940. 


LocaL EDUCATION : THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
AND THE CHURCH SCHOOLS 

No attempt was made to teach reading 
and writing to the mass of the English people 
until the eighteenth century brought the 
Charity Schools.’ True, schools existed in 
England from the time of the coming of 
Christianity under the direction of the 
monks, in which clever boys might be 
trained for the priesthood, and in which a 
knowledge of grammar—i.e. Latin—was 
taught. All schools as existed were originally 
“Church Schools” in the sense that they 
were superintended and staffed by the 
Church: a number of schools were estab- 
lished by King Alfred of Wessex in S.-W. 
England at the end of the ninth century. 





1 English Social History. Trevelyan. 


p. 52. 
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In Feudal England the sons of the noble 
might be sent away from home to be 
educated at the court of the king, or arch- 
bishop, or in the home of some great baron, 
where they learnt manners by waiting at his 
table, walking by their lord’s charger, and 
acting as his page, or henchman.’ Rich 
lords of the manor might also employ their 
own domestic chaplain as private tutor to 
their sons. No education was deemed 
necessary for their daughters. 

Education, however, until the fifteenth 
century was the privilege of the few, and 
ability to read, write, and spell was generally 
confined to the parsons and lawyers, who in 
parochial matters, where a document had 
to be drawn up, or a will signed and wit- 
nessed, reaped no small dividends for their 
services. The highest offices of State, owing 
to the general ignorance of the aristocracy, 
were frequently given to ecclesiastics, such 
as Thomas a Becket, Wolsey, and many a 
Bishop of Exeter, who alone were considered 
to have the necessary education. As late as 
the end of the eighteenth century there were 
many in Cullompton who still could not 
write or spell their own names, and whose 
mark, instead of signature, was _ still 
necessary on indentures and such-like docu- 
ments. 

In 1406 a more liberal spirit of encourag- 
ing learning found expression in a statute of 
Parliament that “every man or woman, of 
whatever state or condition, shall be free to 
set their son or daughter to take learning at 
any school that pleaseth them within the 
realm.”* Such schools as existed throughout 
the country numbered three or four hundred, 
most of them very small establishments, 
usually under the control of Monasteries or 
Cathedrals, Hospitals, Guilds, or Chantries.* 
The masters or teachers in these schools, 
known before the Reformation as grammar 
schools—and their number was more than 
ample*’—were secular clergy, chantry priests, 
and the parish clerk (called “The Holy 
Water Bearer ”—an office destined to pro- 

vide poor clerks, in the opinion of Bishop 
Quivil of Exeter in 1287, with something to 
help them to school: that they might become 
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more fit and prepared for higher posts.‘ 
From such schools the clever and ambitious 
proceeded at the age of fourteen to the 
Universities, where an increasing number of 
colleges were founded during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

Exeter had its schools and “ choir school” 
by the episcopate of Bishop Grandisson 
(1327-1369)’; certain collegiate churches had 
also their own “choir” or “ monastic” 
school, founded in the first place that there 
might be a sufficiency of boys to sing at their 
more ornate services, and in which some 
kind of education was given. Almost cer- 
tainly such a “collegiate” school, or 
“ college,” existed at Colomptone, probably 
staffed by a monk or monks from St. 
Nicholas. The cloister-like ancient fifteenth- 
century (or earlier). buildings, which sur- 
round the Parish Church, the ritual of the 
magnificent church rebuilt here, and the 
frequent occurrence of the word Colomp- 
tone as a proper name, or surname, suggest 
such a local school for boys. John Colomp- 
ton was Canon of Exeter, and Walter 
Colmpton was Rector of Stoke Flemming 
during the episcopate of Bishop Stafford,’ 
and William Columptone had been a Pre- 
bendary of Tiverton in 1375, and another of 
the same name Patron of Bickleigh in 1397, 
Richard Clompton was Patron of Kentis- 
beare in 1407, and it may be conjectured 
that many East Devon boys began their 
school days here, even as three hundred 
years later Blundell’s School at Tiverton 
became the popular scholastic establishment 
of the neighbourhood. 

But the standard of education was a low 
one. In a mandate addressed by Bishop 
Grandisson in 1367 to his four archdeacons 
on the instruction of youths—“ mandatum 
pro pueris informandis’’°—the _ Bishop 
complains that his patience has been and 
is daily tried, when he sees the preposterous, 
useless, and even superstitious meth 
more like those of the heathen than of 
Christian people—by which masters and 
other instructors of boys in “ our” diocese 
try to teach them grammar. They induce 
them to read and to recite, although very 








: ? The word ‘* henchman ”’ may be derived from the German 
“hhengst”’—a_ wafhorse, or more probably from the 
Me * (haunt) or home of their lord, where they 
lived. 

* Abbot Gasquet. Mediaeval Parish Life. p. 73. 

* Trevelyan. Ibid. 
° A. F. Leach. The Schools of Mediaeval England. p. 329. 





® Quivil. XX. See Gasquet. Ibid. p. 75. 


7G. R. Dunstan. Parish Clergy in Diocese of Exeter in 
the century after the Black Death.’ p. 256. 


* Epis. Reg. Stafford. p. 64. 
* Ibid. p. 146. Brantingham. p. 339. 
1° Epis. Reg. Grandisson. Vol. Il. p. 1192. 
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imperfectly, the Lord’s Prayer, the Angel's 
Salutation, and the Creed, together with the 
order of Matins and the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin, without teaching them anything to 
enable them to construe, or understand, or 
even to decline and parse . . . so that when 
they reach man’s estate they do not under- 
stand what they daily read or say, nor, which 
is more damnable, can they grasp the Catho- 
lic Faith on account of their defective 
intelligence. If it was grounding such as this 
that the more clever local boys received, the 
People of the Parish may well have won- 
dered whether a little learning was any better 
than no learning at all! The “ preposterous ” 
nature of such education, together with the 
influence of the Renaissance movement, and 
of the Scriptures translated into English, 
were formulative reasons leading to the 
Protestant Reformation, and to the welcome 
given locally to the changes and improve- 
ments it engendered. 

The reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI 
were marked by the foundation of many 
grammar schools all over the country, and 
the proceeds from the dissolution of the 
monasteries were often used to finance such 
buildings. Sometimes indeed the former 
monastic buildings were converted into the 
Grammar School, and the Grammar School 
at Colompton, founded between 1540 and 
1600 is a case in point. The old Priory 
Buildings under the shadow of the Church 
became the Grammar School. The accounts 
of the Churchwardens from 1608 onwards 
contain frequent items of payment for 
repairs to this Grammar School. E.g.: 

1608. Payd for mending ye Bell for ye 


Schoole. xd. 

1679. Payd for plaistering the schoole. 
lls. 2d. 
- Payd for a frame to hang the Scholars 
hats on. 4s.- 9d. 
1675. Payd for mending ye Schoolhouse 
windows. 8s. 8d. 


1685. Payd for Lyme, Earth, and plaistering 
the higher and lower schools, and 
whiteing them. 11s. 2d. 

1701. Pd for glazing the schoolhouses win- 
dows. lls. 6d. 


Then, as now, the children of the Parish 
were not above “ breaking windows”; the 
last reference to the schoolhouse windows 
May suggest that there were now two 
separate houses, one for the boys, and the 
other for the girls; more probably the care- 
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less clerk has left out the apostrophe, and 
meant to write “ the schoolhouse’s windows.” 
Co-education is a very ancient form of 
education. 

In his will, proved in 1632, Robert 
Cockram, M.A., who was for nearly fifty 
years a Fellow of Oriel. College, Oxford, 
made the following bequest to the Cullomp- 
ton Grammar School: 


Itm. I do geeve to and for the use of the 
young schollers from time to time in 
the Grammar School of Collumpton 
my Cooper’s Dictionary, to be 
chayned in or to a deske there to 
remayne to posteritie. 


It is a pleasing conjecture that this great 
scholar, the younger son of George Cock- 
ram, Esquire of Hillersdon, had himself as 
a boy been educated at the Cullompton 
Grammar School during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and hence his remembrance of his 
“old school” in his will. At Tiverton Peter 
Blundell had founded a grammar school in 
1604. 

In the Burial Register of the Parish for 
1684 occurs the name of the School Dame, 
under whose care many of the local children 
had received their first and perhaps only 
education in the years following the Restora- 
tion of Charles II.— 

Mrs. Anne anne Venner, Skolmrs, buryed 

Aprell ye 7th. 1684. 

All teachers and schoolmasters had to be 
licensed by the Bishop of Exeter at this 
period, that they were ‘“ communicating 
members of the Church of England ” before 
they were allowed freedom to teach the 
young, and in 1686 we have a reference to 
Mrs. Anne Venner’s successor, a Mr. Cross. 
1686. Pd for Glazing Mr. Cross his school- 

windows. | Ts. 9d. 

In 1722 a Parish Meeting was held “for 
choosing the Schoolmaster” when presum- 
ably Mr. Cross had died, or retired, and the 
liquid expenses of this meeting were paid 
for by the Churchwardens. The Parish 
seems therefore to have acted ds the 
Governors or managing authority of the 
School. Throughout the eighteenth century 
expenses are paid nearly every year for 
repairs to the School and to the “ School 
Chamber” suggesting that the “Higher” 
School of 1685 meant, not that a higher 
education was given there, but that it was 
on a higher story or floor of the building to 
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the “lower” school. The Vestry Meeting 
in 1735 was held in the School Chamber. 


Fees were presumably paid by their 
parents for attendance at this Cullompton 
Grammar School, and about 1750 it seems 
that it was forced to close down, or else 
moved to other quarters in some other part 
of the town." There has been no “ Grammar 
School” in the town within living memory. 

In 1758 the Vestry decided to establish a 
Charity School,’* by way of public subscrip- 
tion, and it was ordered that the School 
Chamber, belonging to the said Parish, be 
put into good repair forthwith for the use of 
the said Charity Schools. And that the said 
Chamber be from time to time repaired 
properly, as often as the same shall be 
necessary, at the expense of the said Church. 
In 1773 the Vestry ordered that “ proper 
forms be provided for the children to sit on 
at school,” and “that Thomas Mitchel be 
appointed to take care of the said children, 
and instruct them in the said school, and that 
he shall give the strictest attention thereto. 
And in case he shall appear to be negligent 
therein, that such order be taken with him 
as to the parishioners shall seem meet.” 

In 1762 a fine miniature painting of the 
headmaster of the Cullompton Grammar 
School was painted by that outstanding local 
miniaturist painter, Richard Crosse of 
Knowle. 

In 1816, during the incumbency of the 
Rev. Walker Gray, land was given by the 
Vicar, and two schoolrooms, and residence 
for a schoolmaster and schoolmistress, were 
erected at a cost of £500. And in 1873, 
during Mr. Potter’s incumbency, the present 
Church schools were erected, enlarged, and 
taken over, by the County Council in 1931, 
as Public Elementary Schools. 

Exeter College, Oxford, originally known 
as “Stapledon Hall,” was founded in 1314 
at Oxford University by Walter de Stapledon, 
Bishop of Exeter, for scholars from Devon 
and Cornwall, and here the majority of the 





11 The name “ College ’’ exists to this day to describe a 
piece of land near the “ top ’’ of the town. But evidence that 
there was a school here is wanting. 


12 Peter Newte of Tiverton in his will, proved 1719, left £4 
p.a. to the Vicar of Cullompton and his successors to be 
laid out towards the erecting and maintaining of a Charity 
School in Cullompton, according to the model of the Charity 
Schools in Tiverton. No such charity school was then 
erected, within four years of his death, as the testator has 
specified, and the money therefore lapsed to the Vicar of 
Halberton for a similar object. 


Devonshire clergy, and of the Vicars of 
Cullompton received their University 
education." 

G. WATKINS Gruss. 


JONSON AND “THE TEMPEST” 


[N a lecture to the English Association at 

Sydney, Dr. R. G. Howarth starts with 
the character of Caliban. He decides, per. 
haps too elaborately, that Caliban is not a 
monster in the full sense of the passage in 
“Purchas His Pilgrimes” (“ armes like a 
man without haire, and at the elbowes great 
finnes like a fish”), and proceeds via Ben 
Jonson's denunciation of “ Tempests,” 
“ Drolleries,” and the “Servant monsters” 
to Shakespeare’s abnormal acceptance of the 
dramatic unities in this play. He quotes 


fully from Jonson's criticisms of the ex- | 


travagances and audacities of Shakespeare's 
dramatic method, and suggests that Shakes- 
peare may have accepted these limitations 
(but not Jonson’s limitations of dramatic 
illusion) as “a good-humoured and some- 
what ironical concession to his friend's 
ideas.” His argument is careful, scholarly 
and sensible—the last a very necessary 
quality in Shakespearean reconstruction!— 
and while part of his thesis depends on a 
controversial date, it does not depend on 
this entirely. The contrast between Jonson's 
banishment of Friar Bacon, Dr. Faustus and 
all alchemists and sorcerers with Shakes- 
peare’s “Let ‘em all come—I can handle 
them! ” is well made. He shows that 
though Shakespeare used Prospero, Ariel 
and a variety of shapes and spirits, he was 
not, in the last resort, less realistic than 
Jonson. Prospero’s conjurings set the scene, 
but he was a less mechanical “deus ex 
machina” than Ben Jonson’s go-between 
Face. Jonson’s cautious method has proved 
itself of more practical use to posterity than 
Shakespeare’s, but in Shakespeare's hands 
the bolder conception of drama was justi- 
fied. “ Jonson was professedly a realist and 
a classic, Shakespeare naturally a romantic, 
though not on that account any less of 4 
realist, as Jonson failed to see.” Dr. 
Howarth’s argument fully substantiates this 
conclusion. ; 
R. N. Currey. 


ee 


8 See Register of Exeter College, Oxford. By C. W. Boas, 
M.A. 
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CHERUBIM AND SWORD 


THE propriety of the ending of Paradise 
Lost has been frequently discussed; but 
the significance of the Guard over Paradise 
has not attracted much attention. Readers 
of the epic will recall that as the time for 
parting came near, the Cherubim, “all in 
bright array,” descended from the hill to 
take up their station on the walls, and that 
High in Front advanc’t, 

The brandisht Sword of God before them blaz’d 

Fierce as a Comet. (xii. 632-634.) 
It should also be especially noted that this 


sword 
with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan Air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate Clime. 

Looking back from the plain, Adam and 
Eve beheld Paradise 

Wav’d over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 

With dreadful Faces throng’d and fierie Armes. 
The Guard is, of course, angelic; and the 
purpose of posting the Guard is obvious. 
But the torrid heat created by the Sword, 
its whirling motion, and perhaps the dread- 
ful faces—these suggest that in writing these 
lines Milton recalled various interpretations 
of the passage in Genesis (3: 24) which is 
the basis of the ideas expressed. 

The interpretations of the Scriptural pas- 
sage, “At the East-side of the Garden of 
Eden, hee (to wit, God almightie) set the 
Cherubins, and the blade of a sword shaken, 
to keepe the way of the tree of life,” in 
John Salkeld’s A Treatise of Angels (1613) 
(pp. 280-291) are all interesting to readers 
of Paradise Lost. There are, Salkeld says, 
six principal opinions. 

The first is that of Saint Ambrose, who 
thinks that the Cherubim and the Sword 
represent a kind of purging fire. There is, 
Ambrose says, “a Baptisme in the very 
entrance of Paradise, which was not before; 
but after that the Sinner was excluded, there 
began to be a fiery sword, which God put, 
which was not before when there was no 
sinne. The sinne beganne, and so the Bap- 
tisme beganne, by which they might be 
purified, who desired to return to paradise.” 
This was also the opinion of Rupertus, who 
declares that the fire was put before Para- 
dise “that those who should passe to euer- 
lasting glory might passe immaculate.” This 
fire before Paradise “maketh it altogether 
inaccessible, by reason of the vehement 
heate it sendeth forth, which diffuseth it selfe 
very farre.” Rupertus cites the example of 
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Nilus, one of the four rivers which spring 
from Paradise: the nearer we go to the 
head of this river, “the hoater alwayes be 
both the waters and the countrey.” This 
heat the Egyptians think is due to “the 
torrida Zona, . . . the toasting clyme,” but 
it is more probably caused by the purging 
fire placed before Paradise. 

The second, which is the opinion of 
Thomas Aquinas, reinforces this idea. 
Aquinas thinks that by the Cherubim’s cus- 
tody of Paradise is signified “onely the 
situation of Paradise vnder the Aequinoc- 
tiall line.” The fiery Sword is “ nothing 
else but the mighty heate of the torrida 
Zona, or toasting Climate; which, as it were 
a sword indeede, pierceth and killeth” all 
who approach. Therefore it is said to be 
in perpetual circular motion that it may 
signify “the continuall course of the Sunne 
vpon that fiery Climate; from whence pro- 
ceedeth the vehemencie of the fore-said heate 
and fiery sword, which the Angels are said 
to hold” (p. 284). I do not need to remind 
the reader that in Paradise Lost the Sword 
waving fiercely round produces a torrid heat. 

The third is the opinion of Abulensis and 
others. The fiery Sword represents “ the 
great copie of fiery flames, which inviron 
Paradise as a wall, or is placed before it as 
a bulwarke or defense.” The word copie 
here seems to mean thicket or undergrowth 
or perhaps forest. Here again we have the 
flames, and intolerable heat. 

The fourth opinion is that this custody of 
Paradise is not historical but allegorical. 
The Cherubim and the Sword represent the 
hindrances to obtaining our eternal bliss. 
The Cherubim stand for devils, who are the 
governors of the darkness of this world. As 
Saint Paul in the last chapter to the 
Ephesians says: “ We wrestle not against 
flesh and bloud, but against Principalities, 
against Powers, against the worldly 
Governours, the Princes of the darknesses 
of this world, against spirituall wickednesses 
in high places.” 

The fifth opinion is that these Cherubim 
are not angelical powers but rather “ some 
horrible visions of Beasts, which might 
terrifie Adam from the entrance of Para- 


dise.” It is as if God had placed before 
Paradise “some terrifying and horrible 
specters.” This is the idea suggested by 


Todd’s note on “ dreadful Faces”: “So 
Moses Bar-Cepha in his Paradisus, . . . says, 
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according to the opinion of some, quod 
Deus constituerit spectrum quoddam ve- 
hemens ac terribile pro foris, inque ipso 
aditu Paradisi, specie animantis cujuspiam, 
deterrendi coercendique Adami causa” 
(The Poetical Works of John Milton, Fifth 
Edition (1852), II, 553). But the dreadful 
faces in Milton’s description are, of course, 
not those of horrible spectres. 


The sixth is said to be the most probable 
and common opinion. The custody is to be 
understood literally, without allegory. The 
Cherubim are angels, and they hold fiery 
swords to frighten men from Paradise. Inci- 
dentally, this is the interpretation of the 
passage in Scripture in Joseph Hall’s A 
Plaine and Familiar Explication (by way of 
Paraphrase) of all the Hard Texts of the 
Whole Divine Scripture of the Old and New 
Testament (1633): “ And when God had 
thus, in disgrace, cast man out of Paradise, 
that he might vtterly cut off all hope of. his 
returne, he placed on the East side of Eden 
. . . Angells with flaming swords, continu- 
ally shaken, to be guarders thereof, which 
until the defacing thereof by the flood, duely 
kept it from all possibility of re-entring; as 
in regard of the whole Garden, so especially 
of the tree of life, which God would not 
have touched by man, in this estate of his 
corruption” (p. 12). Milton had already 
indicated that Paradise would be defaced or 
obliterated in the Flood (XI. 638 ff.). 

I add one more interpretation. In “Cer- 
taine Usefull Meditations touching Death,” 
Samuel Hieron explains that the way of the 
tree of life is kept with the blade of a sword 
shaken, “ vnder the stroke whereof wee must 
first come before wee can hope for an 
entrance into Paradise’’ (The Sermons of 
Master Samuel Hieron (1624-1625, p. 652). 

Milton adopted the literal interpretation; 
but he reinforced it, I believe, with other 
interpretations, especially that which ex- 
plains the fiery sword as the symbol of the 
intense heat, the torrida Zona, which ex- 
tends far around. Particularly arresting is 
the idea that the Sword’s motion typifies the 
revolving sun, “ the continuall course of the 
Sunne vpon that fiery Climate.” One is 
accustomed to think that a sword shines or 
sparkles—not that it creates heat, and heat 
enough to change the climate of an entire 
region. Perhaps the Sword also represents 


the fiery flames which as a wall environ 
Paradise. 
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According to its wont, Milton’s imagina- 
tion was stimulated by the Scriptural terms, 
The Cherubim become an armed angelic 
host stationed on the walls of Paradise. The 
Sword is more than a sword. Blazing 
fiercely as a comet (the simile is probably 
Sylvester’s) it creates an intense heat which 
will make the place uninhabitable. One 
fancies that the flames are a pre-view of that 
universal conflagration which will finally 
purge the sinful world. But the human pair 
is not all disconsolate. In spite of their 
sorrow, they have some hope of better days, 
of a paradise within far better than the one 
they have lost. At all events, to re-enter 
that terrestrial Paradise is now impossible. 
Scripture and the commentators and Milton 
have taken care of that matter. 


GEORGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


ISAAC CASAUBON AND “A 
GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL” 


GCALIGER, Cyriac of Ancona, Filelfo 

and Casaubon have been mentioned by 
critics and editors as examples of the type 
represented in “‘ A Grammarian’s Funeral,” 
but it seems that not any one of these has 
been considered seriously as the original of 
the grammarian. Upon close examination, 
however, of the poem, of the lives of 
Renaissance scholars, and of a few external 
facts, it appears that the chief source of 
“* A Grammarian’s Funeral ” was the life of 
Isaac Casaubon. Although any classical 
scholar of the Renaissance is suggested in 
the sub-title “shortly after the revival of 
learning in Europe ” as well as in the allu- 
sions to the scroll, the commentaries, and 
the problems in Greek, other details of the 
poem suggest in particular the life of 
Casaubon. 

Possessed with an insatiable desire for 
knowledge and a passionate scorn of respite 
from his labours, the grammarian 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world 

Bent on escaping. 
With the same magnificent impatience of all 
that did not contribute to his learning, 
Casaubon chafed under the claims of 
society. When his duties called him else- 
where, his mind was with his work, so much 
did it absorb his whole being. Conversa- 
tion, leisure, recreation—all represented time 
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lost to him, and he made up for the loss by 
working late at night or early in the morn- 
ing. In order that he might account for his 
time—a commodity more precious to him 
than money—he kept a journal for the last 
seventeen years of his life. He began it by 
stating his purpose: , 
itu: im ing the most cost 
of al PS o = gh Ag yn AE . truth 
of what is said by the latin stoic that “ there is one 
table kind of avarice, viz. to be avaricious 
our time,” I have this day resolved to begin this 
record of my time, in order that I may have by 
me an account of my ans sO precious a com- 
modity. Thus, when I look back, if any of it hath 
been well laid out, I may rejoice and give almi ty 
God thanks for his grace; if again any of it ha 
been idle or illspent, I may be aware thereof, and 
know my fault or misfortune therein. 

The diary gives a vivid record of his thirst 
for knowledge. Like the grammarian he 
cried, “ Let me know all.” Daily claims 
that precluded study brought outbursts of 
agony: “ Nearly the whole morning, and 
quite all the afternoon perished, through 
writing letters. Oh! heavy loss, more 
lamentable than loss of money!” “ This 
morning not to my books till 7 o’clock or 
after; alas me! and after that the whole 
morning lost; nay, the whole day. O God 
of my salvation, aid my studies, without 
which life is to me not life.’ But after a 
day of uninterrupted reading it was not 
misery, but exultation that followed; then 
he recorded—“ to-day, I have truly lived.” 

When Casaubon was still young his health 
began to decline. The unrelentless grip with 
which his ambition held him aggravated a 
constitutional weakness and brought on a 
premature death. Both Casaubon and the 
grammarian suffered from the samé afflic- 
tions. From the lines on the grammarian 
we know that 

Calculus racked him: 
Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead: 
Tussis attacked him. 


In the last years of Casaubon’s life, accord- 
ing to his biographer,' one read “the sen- 
tence of death in the emaciated frame, the 
sunken chest, the stooping shoulders, the 
wasted features, the prominent cheek bone, 
the dark ring round the eye, the hectic flush, 
the accumulation of phlegm in the air- 
passages, the hacking cough.’ A year before 
he died there appeared symptoms of cal- 
culus, which after death was found in a 





pee, f pelssnnces i Comsten’y te ie this paper a taken 
ndard biography e scholar, Isaac Casaubon, 
by Mark Pattison (London, 1875). 
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large secondary bladder. Throughout the 
last days of excruciating misery Casaubon, 
who knew that the end was imminent, was 
considering new projects. His determina- 
tion not to stop his work even in the face 
of death was like the grammarian’s last 
courageous labours: 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 


Ground he at grammar; 
Still, ed the rattle, parts of the speech were 
e: 


While he could stammer 

He settled Hoti’s business—let it be!— 
Properly based Oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 

Like the grammarian, who threw himself 
on God, “soul-hydroptic with a sacred 
thirst,’ Casaubon spent a life of prolonged 
devotion. In his youth he wished to devote 
himself to sacred studies, and he never 
entirely lost sight of that desire. The only 
regret at death was that he could not finish 
his church history. His biographer tells us 
that “the habitual attitude of Casaubon’s 
soul’was abandonment; not merely resigna- 
tion, but prostration before the Unseen. He 
moved, thought and felt, as in the presence 
of God. His family and friends lay near to 
his heart, but nearer than all is God. In all 
his thoughts the thought of God is sub- 
sumed.” 

In all likelihood Browning was familiar 
with the life and works of Casaubon when 
he wrote “ A Grammarian’s Funeral,” which 
was published in 1855. He owned a copy 
of Aristotle edited by Casaubon; the inscrip- 
tion on the title page, “ Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning,” suggests that the book was 
bought during the Italian period. Earlier in 
his life Browning had read the Biographie 
Universelle to such an extent as to demon- 
strate his thorough knowledge of it; in the 
Griffin and Minchin biography there is a 
statement that “one would almost surmise 
that he had read its fifty volumes through.” 
This reference book has an account of 
Casaubon, which doubtless Browning had 
read. ._With his interest in the classics and 
his extraordinary memory, the poet was not 
apt to forget the life of a man whose name 
was among the first in classical scholarship. 
Another probability is worth considering. 
During the months of 1853 and 1854, when 
Browning and his wife were in Rome, the 
poet may well have frequented the Vatican 
Library. There were the works of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, whose song of death Browning 
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was to translate for ““ Holy-Cross Day ” and 
whose philosophy was like the gram- 
marian’s. There also were the works of 
Baronius, the cardinal whose twelve volumes 
of Ecclesiastical Annals Casaubon attacked. 
It would be interesting to know if Brown- 
ing’s poem had its inception at that time. 

GERTRUDE REESE. 

The University of Texas. 


KEATS’S “BEAUTY IS TRUTH, 
TRUTH BEAUTY ” 
(cxcii. 236, 417) 


R. SCUDDER’S query and Mr. Peter 
Stubbs’s reply would seem to indicate 
that the general idea that “ Beauty is truth ” 
was sufficiently current in 1819 for Keats to 
incorporate the dictum in his poem without 
contravening his own poetic principles as 
set out in the letter to Taylor 27 February, 
1818. 

That the impression made on Keats by 
Hazlitt’s essay “On the Elgin Marbles” 
was assuredly very great is evidenced by the 
following parallel passages from the Essay 
and from Keats’s Letters. 

Discussing his principles 
Hazlett has: 

This leads us to the second point' . . . (the 
artist) does not draw airy forms, moving above the 
earth, “‘ gay creatures of the element that play i’ 
the plighted clouds,” and scorn the mere material 
existences’ . . . (he also paints) the common objects 
that both he and others daily meet—rocks, clouds, 
trees, men, women, beasts, fishes, birds.’... He 
gives the appearances of things that exist outwardly 
by themselves, and have a distinct and independent 
nature of their own. (And eleven lines further.) 
But it is said that art can surpass this most perfect 
image in nature‘ by combining others with it. 
What! by joining to the most perfect in its kind 
something less perfect?‘ 

_ Echoing the above passage, Keats, in set- 
ting out his own axioms, in the letter to 
Taylor, 27 February, 1818, has: “and this 
leads me on to another axiom... .”? A 
few days later (13 March, 1818) in a letter 
to Bailey, he again echoes this passage: 
“Things real—such as existences? of Sun, 
Moon and Stars. . . . Things semi-real such 
as Love. .. .” He had already touched 
on this idea in a letter to Haydon (11 May, 
1817): “the looking upon the Sun the 
Moon the Stars, the Earth and its contents 
as materials to form greater things‘ . . . but 


of beauty, 





1 The reference-figures point, not to footnotes, but to 
parallel passages that follow, with the same numeral. 
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here I am talking like a Madman greater 
things than our Creator Himself made.” 
Keats was here writing to a particularly 
religious man, or doubtless he would not 
have substituted “our Creator” for Haz- 
litt’s “ nature.” 

Unless I am mistaken, for I confess I go 
here merely “upon instinct,” there is also 
a trace of the above-quoted passage of 
Hazlitt’s, in the poet’s letter to George and 
Thomas Keats of 15 April, 1817: “ As the 
Lamplight crept along the following things 
were discovered . . . lopped Trees—Cow 
ruminating — ditto Donkey — Man and 
Woman going gingerly along... .”* 

Later in Hazlitt’s Essay, still under the 
“second principle,” is a passage which | 
think bears more intimately and directly 
upon Keats’s Ode than does that cited by 
Mr. Stubbs from Professor Caldwell: 

The Greek statues were (cum grano salis) 
Grecian youths and nymphs, ... Nature is always 
truth: at its best, it is beauty and sublimity as 
well; a Sir Joshua tells us, etc., etc. ... 
Luckily, the Elgin Marbles say NO to (his) 
conclusion. 

Keats appears to echo this very curiously 
in the “ Ode,” as follows: 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens .. . 

. . + thou say’st 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty... . 
For while it is true the “ Attic shape,” of 
which Keats says little, may say “ Beauty is 
truth”; the “brede of marble men and 
maidens,” the lively description of whom 
fills the Ode and loudly proclaims what 
Keats called “the religion of Joy,’ says 
rather with Hazlitt, “ Nature is truth.” This 
obliquity in the delivery of the urn’s mes- 
sage is attributable to Keats’s “ telescoping” 
Hazlitt’s sentence “‘ Nature is always truth” 
and Hazlitt’s theory that “ Beauty is truth.” 

The strange exclamation “ Fair attitude! ” 
in the “Ode” would seem also to derive 
from Hazlitt, who, in his essay, under the 
“seventh principle,” has: 

Mr. Kean’s figure is not good; yet we have seen 
him throw himself into attitudes of infinite spirit, 
dignity and grace. . . . Little and deformed 
people... . 

Keats seems to be subconsciously remem- 
bering this passage when he writes (Journal- 
letter to George Keats 19 March, 1819): 
“May there not be superior beings amused 
with any graceful, though instinctive attitude 
my mind may fall into? .. . the commonest 
man shows a grace in his quarrel. . . .” 
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Keats quotes Hazlitt extensively in this 
same letter (on 12 March) and takes excep- 
tion to Hazlitt’s phrase “a few contemptible 
grey hairs.” But, with the offending adjec- 
tive replaced by something of, I think, 
Burns’s: “life’s last sad stage,” do we not 
find it utilized in the “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale”? 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs 


But why is the dictum “ Beauty is truth ” 
associated by Keats with an urn? That there 
is a connection with love is obvious. What 
linked love, beauty and truth, and the urn 
in Keats’s imagination? They are also 
brought together by Shakespeare: 

Truth and beauty buried be .. . 
To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair. 
(“* The Phoenix and the Turtle.”’) 

Keats wrote to Reynolds (22 Nov. 1817): 

What the jmngination seizes as Beauty must be 
truth . . . for I have the same idea of all our 
Passions as of love . . . you may know my favourite 
Speculation b » oe Book. [i.c. Book I. of 

" e Imagination may be com- 
— to Adam’s dream. . (‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
-» 460/90.) 

Keats’s “favourite Speculation,” as set 
out in “ Endymion,” Book I, lines 778 et 
seq., is a somewhat subtle one, but plainly 
it is not unconnected in his mind with the 
dictum “ Beauty is truth” and with “ Para- 
dise Lost,” Book VIII. 


_I should like to indicate, firstly, a rela- 
tionship between this “ Endymion ” passage 
and “Comus”; and secondly, one between 
the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and “ Para- 
dise Lost,” Book VIII; for here, I think, is 
the key to the signification which the axiom 
“Beauty is truth” had for Keats: and I 
am persuaded that he would not have ven- 
tured to be so didactic, but that he was 
carried along by undercurrents of reminis- 
cence, 


Of the “ Endymion ” passage referred to 
by Keats above, he writes to Taylor 
(30 January, 1818): “. . . when I wrote it 
it Was a regular stepping of the Imagination 
towards a Truth. My having written that 
Argument will perhaps be of the greatest 
service to me of anything I ever did.” 

The passage at once recalls some lines of 


“Comus ”*— 


Till oft converse with heavenly habitants, 
Begin to cast @ beam’ on th’ outward shape . . . 
And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence 
Till all be made immortal. . . ° 
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for it commences: 


Wherein lies pepeiaans’ In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine* 
A fellowship with essence ;* till we shine’ 
Full alchemiz’d and free of space.’ 
(Lines 778/81.) 
Keats goes on to say: 
That men who might have towered in the van... 
Have been content to let occasion die, 
Whilest they did sleep in love’s elysium. 
(Lines 818 and 823/4.) 
““Comus ” proceeds: 


Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchres, 
Ling’ring and sitting by a new-made grave... . 
(“ Comus."’) 
While Milton passes directly from “con- 
verse high” to these earthbound spirits, 
Keats first proceeds to exalt “richer 
entanglements,” and “ the crown of these is 
made of love and friendship ” (lines 800/ 1). 
But Milton does elsewhere (‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
Book IV, 728) speak of “mutual love, the 
crown of all our bliss,” and the two, “ lust ” 
and “ earthly love,” are tempered and united 
in the “ breathing human passion” treated 
of in the “ Ode” and in Raphael’s admoni- 
tions to Adam in “ Paradise Lost,” Book 
VIII. 


In the latter we have: 


Love not the heavenly spirits . . . by looks 
Only . . . or immediate touch? 
Easier than air with air . . . if spirits embrace 


Total they mix, union of pure with pure 

Desiring 3 nor restrained conveyance need 

As flesh, to mix with flesh, or soul with soul. 
(Lines 615/659.) 


The gist of Raphael’s advice to Adam is: 
Be strong, live happy and love. . . 
(Line 633.) 
and I think it is this line that Keats general- 
izes and etherializes into: 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty... 

Adam replies: 

Gentle to me and affable’* hath been 

Thy condescension, and shall be honoured ever'' 


With grateful memory: thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly’ still, and oft return’. 


(Lines 648/651.) 
Keats has in the “ Ode”: 


Not to the sensual ear... 

Pipe to the spirit . . . 
All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy'd, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


. can e’er return** 


Thou shalt remain" in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man“ to whom thou 
say’st’® 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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The dictum in the Ode is placed in a 
sentence which echoes and, in fact, para- 
phrases the following of Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

In midst of'* all my anger and my grief, 

Thou dost awake something that troubles me, 

And says,* “I loved thee once.” 

(“* The Maid’s Tragedy,” V..,. iv.) 
generalizing from “love” to “ all our Pas- 
sions.” It will be noticed that there is a 
curious crossing of two threads of reminis- 
cence thus: 

Hazlitt: “the Elgin 
(Nature is always truth). 

Beaumont: “... and says, ‘I loved thee 
once.’” 


Keats : 
truth. ...° 


But this is not strange, for we know that 
Hazlitt was in Keats’s mind at the same 
time as Beaumont and Fletcher (on 12 
March, 1819) when he copied a page-long 
extract from Hazlitt’s “ Letter to Gifford ” 
into the Journal-letter to America and said: 
“I am writing this on the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ 
which I have read since tea with Great 
Pleasure.” 


As for the simultaneous reminiscence of 
Hazlitt and Milton: there are several such 
in Keats’s poetry, and I leave the psycholo- 
gists to explain them. 

It may be of interest to notice two further 
small traces of Milton’s influence in these 
poems: Keats’s “ Night’s dark grey hood” 
(“ Endymion ” I, 832), from Milton’s “ grey 
hooded even” (“Comus”); and “the 
trodden weed” of the Ode, from Milton’s 
Pn trodden herb” (“ Paradise Lost” IX, 

72). 


” 


Marbles say 


“to whom thou say’st, ‘ Beauty is 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILLIAM 
AUSTEN AND SOME OTHERS 
(cxcii. 272) 
I. Mrs. E. Leigh. 


In the Extracts of the Journals and 
Correspondence of Miss Berry, edited by 
Lady Theresa Lewis, we find Miss Berry, 
who visited Stoneleigh on 6 October, 1810, 
describing it as a “clumsy” house, and as 
“one of the worst contrived large houses, 
of fourteen windows in front, I ever saw.” 
She goes on to speak with admiration of the 
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extent of the property in Warwickshire and 
the amount of timber there, valued a 
£1,000,000. “It has long been thrown away 
upon people who have done no good, 
encouraged no improvements, employed no 
fine arts, collected nothing; there is not even 
the pretence to a library in the house, and 
the present possessors, an old clergyman and 
his old sister are perfectly encumbered with 
the wealth to which they succeeded at a late 
period of life, and which obliged them to 
leave a comfortable parsonage where they 
had passed their best years.” 

Also in the Hist. MSS. Com., Rept. of 
MSS. of late R. R. Hastings, Esq. vol. iii, 
on p. 331, there is a letter of Warren 
Hastings dated 18 Sept. 1807, from Dayles. 
ford House: 

“ His (the Duke of Gloucester’s) departure 
afforded us the first vacant interval to visit 
our good neighbours, Mr. Leigh, the Rector 
of Adlestrop, at Stoneleigh Abbey, the 
mansion (and it is a most magnificent one) 
of newly-acquired inheritance in Warwick- 
shire. To be the near witnesses of so wealthy 
a possession having fallen to the lot of a 
most worthy man was what gratified us most 
in this visit. I had a treat of a grosser kind 
by which I was much delighted—a profusion 
of some of the largest oaks in the kingdom; 
one measured twenty-seven feet in girth.” 


II. Captain Francis William Austen. 

There is a letter of Viscount Nelson to the 
Earl of Moira, dated 30 Mar. 1805, among 
the MSS. of the late R. R. Hastings, Esq. 
(Hist. MSS. Com. vol. iii, p. 240-1) saying: 

“Capt. Austin (sic.) delivered to me your 
Lordship’s letter of Feb. 11th. A frigate 
would have been better calculated to have 
given Capt. Austin a fortune out of the 
Mediterranean, than coming under my com- 
mand, where nothing is to be got, except 
the French fleet should put to sea... 
PS. You may rely upon all attention in my 
power to Capt. Austin. I hope to see him 
alongside a French gunship, and he cannot 
be better placed than in the Canopus, who 
(sic.) was once a French Admiral’s ship, and 
struck to me. Capt. A. I knew a little before; 
he is an excellent young man.” 


Ill. Mrs. Leigh Perrot (wife of James Leigh 
Perrot, Ist cousin of Rev. Thomas 


Leigh) 
In dealing with the trial of Mrs. Leigh 
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Perrot, for stealing a card of lace from Mrs. 
Gregory’s shop in Bath, no writer, not even 
the late Lord Justice Mackinnon in his 
“Grand Larceny” (1937), seems to have 
noticed a reference to the lady in the 
Correspondence of Joseph Jekyll (1894), 
p. 306. Jekyll was one of her counsel, and 
in a letter dated Nov. 29, 1832, to Lady 
Gertrude Sloane Stanley, writes: 

“Politics keep men enough in London— 
Ladies scarce, except those who frequent 
bazaars and mistake other people’s property 
for their own. It was the blunder of my 
client, Mrs. Leigh Perrot, in former days, 
and I am told is still frequently committed. 
The mother of these unlucky Misses had a 
handsome sister who married Sir T. Plumer, 
Master of the Rolls.” 

Sir Thomas Plumer married Marianne, 
eldest daughter of John Turton, of Sugnall, 
Nr. Eccleshall, Staffs. 

Who were the unlucky Misses? 

The reference of Jekyll to Mrs. Leigh 
Perrot does not on the face of it seem very 
favourable to the innocence of his client 
whose acquittal he had secured thirty-two 
years before. 

R. A. A-L. 


STONEHENGE AND GENESIS 
is a startling fact, which may be a 
surprise to many persons, that Stonehenge 
was constructed more than a thousand years 
before the book of Genesis was written. The 
late Sir Norman Lockyer, by calculations 
chiefly astronomical, fixed the date for 
Stonehenge at 1860 B.c. in the Bronze Age 
of Britain, while the book of Genesis was 
compiled in the post-exile period of 
Israelitish history, after the return from 
Babylon, and dates, according to modern 
critical research, to about 800 B.c. 
W. Locke RADForD. 


OFFICERS’ MEMORIALS IN INDIAN 
CHURCHES 
S so many lists of memorials in India 
have appeared in Notes and Queries, it 
may be interesting to note that the War 
Office has made an announcement with 
regard to memorials erected in garrison 
churches in India in case relatives and 
friends may desire to have these returned to 
the United Kingdom. 
A. H. W. FYNMorE. 
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A DISCIPLE OF ISAAC WATTS 


OHNSON’S letter asking for informa- 
tion for his life of Watts, iii. 126, in 
Hill(-Powell), was thought by Boswell to 
be addressed to Dilly. It had in fact been 
communicated to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine (Feb., 1787, Vol. LVII, pt. 1, p. 99) by 
“W. Sharp, junior,” who claimed to be the 
possessor of “ Watts’s correspondence with 
his great friends.” The letter was addressed 
to Sharp. He is not in Musgrave, nor, I 
think, in the B.M. Catalogue, nor in any of 
the lives of Watts into which I have looked. 


R. W. C. 


BEDDOES’ LAST POEM 


EDDOES’ last poem, sent to his friend 
Kelsall in a letter of 29 May, 1847, is 
a cry of self-pity and a reproach to the 
public: 
Poor bird, that cannot ever 
Dwell high in tower of song: 
Whose heart-breaking endeavour 
But palls the lazy throng! 

Yet Beddoes would have been constrained 
to admit that, since he had published nothing 
for 25 years, the “lazy throng” had had 
little opportunity of judging his poetry. 

No doubt unconsciously, Beddoes here 
echoes his favourite poet Shelley, in whose 
Epipsychidion is found: 

Poor captive bird! who, from thy narrow cage, 

Pourest such music, that it might assuage 

ru hearts of those who priso thee, 
Were they not deaf to all sweet melody .. . 
High, spirit-winged Heart! who dost for ever 
Beat thine unfeeling bars with vain endeavour... . 
R. G. HowarTH. 
University of Sydney. 


MRS. HEMANS 


[N 1829, Mrs. Hemans presented a copy of 
the second edition of her book of poems, 

The Forest Sanctuary (Blackwood) to a 
certain M. Luxmore, and after she had in- 
scribed the volume—now in the present 
writer’s possession—she went on to make 
three corrections in her own hand in the 
text. These, which may well not have been 
printed before, since she died not many 
years after, are as follows: 
- 1. “ The Songs of our Fathers,’ 2nd verse, 2nd 
ine: 

When harps where in the hall (read were) 

2. “Last Rites,” ist verse, 2nd line: 

Tolling with a sudden swell (read sullen) 
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3. “ Evening Prayer at a Girls’ School,’ Sth 
verse, Ist line: 

Her oo” is on you—silent tears to weep (read 

0. 

This last misprint is still perpetuated in 
Francis Jeffrey’s Edinburgh Review article 
on Mrs. Hemans, reprinted at least as 
recently as 1924, 

MORCHARD BISHOP. 


TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS 
(Continued from page 434) 


Mary Scott. Sonnet: To the Spirit of Keats. 
O bright-winged spirit, loved, elusive, sprung. 
Sonnet: To the Poet Keats. 
Spirit of the woods, tongue of the breaking 
morn. 
A Robin's Song and other Verses, 1904, 
pp. 7 and 12. 
Arthur Davison Ficke. Keats An Elegy, 
dated Rome, 1905. 
Unto that place where thy spent form is laid. 
The Earth Passion, Boundary, and other 
Poems, Cranleigh, 1908, pp. 49-52. 
R. G. Keatinge. Sonnet: John Keats. 
Thou eagle dreamer with the eyes of light. 
Sea Danger and other Poems, 1905, p. 40. 
Charles F. Newcombe. Sonnet: Keats. 
Beauty thy message, for it was to thee. 
ampstead Annual, 1904-5, p. 109. 
Clinton Scollard. On a copy of Keats’s 
“* Endymion.” 
Has not the glamoured season come once more. 
Odes and Elegies, 1905, pp. 33-5. Re- 
printed in the John Keats Memorial 
Volume, 1921. 
Capt. Harry Graham (“ Col. D. Streamer ”’). 
The Englishman Abroad, st. 8. 
And though you now may never hear 
Miss Procter, who mislaid a chord, 
Nor Tennyson, the poet-peer, 
oO came into the garden, Mord; 
Though Burns be dead, and Keats unread, 
You have a prophet still in Stead. 
The Critic and Literary World, May, 1905, 


p. 408. 
Helen Louise Gause. Sonnet: To Keats. 
Thou dreamer of the dreams of ancient Greece. 
The Century Magazine, Feb., 1906, p. 635. 
Robert Underwood Johnson. The Name 
writ in Water. Piazza di Spagna, Rome. 
The Spirit of the Fountain speaks: 
Yonder’s the window my poet would sit in. 
The caer? Magazine, Feb., 1906, p. 611. 
Reprinted in the John Keats Memorial 
V ume, 1921. 
Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. Sonnet: 
To Keats. 
Torch of Apollo—wrapt in sullen blaze. 
Century Magazine, Feb., 1906, p. 635. 


Bernard O’Hara. Sonnet: Keats. 
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As when the strength of mighty billows meet. 

Odes and Lyrics, Melbourne, 1906, p. 92, 

W. G. Hole. Keats’s Grave. Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water. 

Ah, here it is at last! How still and deep. 

—* Magazine, Nov., 1906, pp. 


Henry van Dyke. Keats: Shelley. Two 
Sonnets. 
Keats 
= melacholy gift Aurora gained. 
elie 


Knight-errant of the Never-ending Quest. 
The Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1906, p. 712. 
Reprinted with a few changes in the 
John Keats Memorial Volume, 192), 
Harry Meade Bland. Keats. 
Eros and death had a quarrel one day. 
A Song of Autumn and other Poems, 
San Jose, Cal., 1907, p. 48. 
Alice Law. Sonnet: On the Thought of 
Keats viewing the Elgin Marbles. 
Here didst thou come and pause and stand 


at gaze. 
Songs of the Uplands, 1908, p. 56. 
Litchfield Woods. Keats. Two Sonnets, 
i. Commune with Browning on the wind-swept 
height. 
ii. He hung his passion on the orbéd moon. 
The Dead Friendship and other Poems, 
Glasgow, 1908, pp. 54-5. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. Sonnet: Keats. 
a” thou said’st, "Twere hell for thee to 


ail. 
The Poems of A. C. Benson, 1909, p. 80. 
William Dowsing. Sonnet: Keats. 
Men called you mortal. You were more than 
man. 
Sonnets Personal and Pastoral, 1909, p. 9. 
Alexander Blair Thaw. To Shelley and 
Keats in Rome. 
Twin sons of sky and earth, like that great pair. 
Paestum and other Poems, 1909, pp. 14-18. 
John Hogben. Keats. 
The lords of English song, in English shrine. 
Ground Flowers: Ventures in Verse, 1911, 


Pp. 27-9. 
Eden Phillpotts. Two Sonnets. The Grave 
of Keats. 
i. Where silver swathes of newl 
ii. Oh, leave the lyre upon his 
Wild Fruit, 1911, pp. 86-7. 
Alexander Anderson. At the Grave of 
Keats. 
He sleeps beneath the violets. 
Later Poems of Alexander Anderson, 1912, 
pp. 179-80. 
Richard C. Jackson. Three Sonnets. Keats, 
Born 31 October, 1795. 


i. What love may send to cheer each fainting 


fallen hay. 
umble stone. 


eart. 
ii. So let the earth unto its vomit go. 
iii. Sing on! Sing on! the winds blow under 


ven. 
The South London Observer, 30 Oct. 
1912, p. 5. 
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William Shepperley. Sonnet: To Keats. 
No memory of a long-since vanished day. 
The Priestess of Ida and other Poems, 
1913, p. 40. 
Margaret Chanler Aldrich. Ode to Keats. 
Loved Poet! Slowly reading 
The Horns of Chance and other Poems, 
1914, pp. 42-4. 

Lionel Birch. A Reply to Keats. “Do not 
all charms fly/At the mere touch of cold 
philosophy? ” etc.—Lamia. 

O thou sweet Bard of Beauty! thou who 
hymn’d thy goddess bright. 
a and Realities: Poems, 1914, pp. 


William James Ibbett. Epigrammatic Book- 
plate in Keats’s Works. At His Grave, 
dd. August, 1915. 

Keats, like an aloe of this countryside, 

oy” \ a score of years, then flower’d and 
ied. 

Why should we mourn for dust beneath our 
feet? 


His flower is everlasting, fresh and sweet. 
ie Poems of William J. Ibbett, 1915, 
p. 34. 
Robert W. Norwood. Sonnet: Keats. 
To sing, as thou didst in full-throated ease. 
His ‘ay of the Sonnets, Boston, 1915, 


p. 
Edward Shillito. A Thanksgiving, st. 4. 
Under these Heavens brave Wesley rose 
betimes 
To preach ere daybreak to the tender soul, 
And in the heart of Keats the starry rhymes 
Rolled, and for ever roll. 
#0 Gee and other Poems, Oxford, 


Florence Earle Coates. Sonnet: Keats. 
By the pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
Poems . . . in Two Volumes, Boston and 
New York, 1916, ii, 190. 
Edmund Blunden. Vlamertinghe: Passing 
the Chateau, July, 1917. 
ae a. her silken flanks with garlands 
res — 


But we are coming to the sacrifice. 
_ Undertones of War, 1928, p. 287. 
Christopher Morley. Sonnet: In an Auction 
Room. Letter of John Keats to Fanny 
= Anderson Galleries, 15 March, 
How about this lot? said the auctioneer. 
From MS. reproduced on the back 
wra of the Anderson Galleries Sale 
; Catalogue, No. 1940, 20 March. 1925. 
Clifford Bax. Aureate Earth. 
What are dead bones to me that so my spirit. 
To-day, Sept., 1920, p. 7. Reprinted in 
the John Keats Memorial Volume, 1921. 
Geoffrey Paul Bird. Sonnet: On Keats. 
A fairy-minded prince of poesy. 
Poems, 1920, p. 58. 


MAURICE BUXTON ForRMAN. 
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THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. I 


THE following record has been compiled 
principally from the Bath playbills 
noticed at cxc, 222, the theatrical advertise- 
ments in the files of local newspapers of the 
period and the manuscript register of the 
Bath Theatre for the year 1770, now in the 
Bath Public Library. These have. been 
supplemented by information gleaned from 
Genest’s Some Account of the English Stage, 
letters, diaries, memoirs of actors, etc. 


Though, ideally, it would have been de- 
sirable to give the precise source of each 
entry, considerations of space make this 
impracticable. To economise even further 
on space, abbreviations have been adopted 
for the titles of certain plays which recur 
frequently. They are as follows: 


Henry IV = Henry IV, Part i (Shake- 
speare: Part ii was seldom acted); High 
Life = High Life Below Stairs (James 
Townley); King and Miller = The King and 
the Miller of Mansfield (Dodsley); Lear = 
King Lear (Shakespeare); Merry Wives = 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Shake- 
speare);} Much Ado = Much Ado About 
Nothing (Shakespeare); No Song = No 
Song, No Supper (Hoare); Peeping Tom = 
Peeping Tom of Coventry (O’Keefe); Rule 
a Wife = Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 
(Beaumont and Fletcher. The version acted 
was usually the adaptation by David Gar- 
rick); Wives as They Were = Wives as They 
Were and Maids as They Are (Mrs. Inch- 
bald); Wonder = The Wonder, A Woman 
Keeps a Secret (Mrs. Centlivre). 


To avoid confusion between Shadwell’s 
“The Fair Quaker of Deal” and Edward 
Thompson’s “The Fair Quaker, or the 
Humours of the Navy,” the former has been 
given its full title and the latter abbreviated 
to “ Fair Quaker.” In all cases, the initial 
article in the title of a play, whether definite 
or indefinite, has been omitted. When no 
precise date has been given for a play 
other than the year, or sometimes the year 
and month, the entry has been made on the 
authority of a letter, a diary, the reminis- 
cences of an actor or some similar docu- 
ment, and no more precise information was 
available. 
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Theatre in Parsonage Lane. 1706. Love 
at a Venture; 1728, May. Beggar’s Opera. 


(A run of sixty nights this season.) 1729. 
The Fair Rivals. 
The Globe, Without Westgate. 1747. 


February 17. Theodosius, Miss in Her 
Teens; March 30, Othello, Honest York- 
shireman. 

The George Inn. 
Cato, Contrivances. 

Theatre in Kingsmead Street. 
July 16. Tamerlane; 1751. 
Richard III. 

Simpson's Rooms, near the Parade. 1753. 
February 13, Charles I, Harlequin Restored; 
19. Theodosius, Chaplet; 26, Gamester, 
Harlequin Restored; 27, Gamester; March 
12. Beggar’s Opera, Chrononhotonthologos; 
19, Theodosius, Harlequin Restored; 26, 
Merchant of Venice, Harlequin’s Vagaries; 
April 2. Venice Preserved, Harlequin Re- 
stored; 9. Constant Couple, Devil to Pay; 
10, Mithridates, Harlequin Restored; 23, 
ditto; 30. Merchant of Venice, Harlequin’s 
Vagaries; May 7. Inconstant, Brave Irish- 
man; 14, Love’s Last Shift, Oracle; 24, 
Double Gallant, Oracle; October 1, Othello, 
Chaplet; 11, Constant Couple, Virgin Un- 
masked; 15, Busybody, Harlequin Restored; 
22, Old Batchelor, Harlequin’s Vagaries; 29, 
Beggar’s Opera, MHarlequin’s Vagaries; 
November 5, Tamerlane; 12, Orphan; 19, 
Henry IV; 24, Suspicious Husband; 26, 
Romeo and Juliet; December 3, Miser; 10, 
Richard III; 13, Love for Love; 17, Richard 
III, Harlequin’s Vagaries; 27, Love for 
Love, Harlequin Restored; 31, Conscious 
Lovers, Harlequin’s Vagaries. 

1754. January 7, Conscious Lovers, 
Virgin Unmasked; 14, Othello, Harlequin’s 
Vagaries; 21, Othello, Honest Yorkshire- 
man; 28, Orphan, Miss in Her Teens; 
February 4, Busy Body, Lying Valet; 11, 
Henry IV, Harlequin Restored; 18, Romeo 
and Juliet, Harlequin’s Vagaries; 25, Beaux’ 
Stratagem, Harlequin Dr. Faustus; March 
11, As You Like It, The Knights; 18, 
Oroonoko, Harlequin Dr. Faustus; 25, 
Fatal Marriage, Damon and Phillida; April 
22, Constant Couple, Trip to the Jubilee; 
29, Beaux’ Stratagem; May 6, Wife’s Relief; 
13, Macbeth, Tom Thumb; 20, ditto; June 
3, Hamlet; 11, Love for Love; 18, Suspicious 
Husband, Devil to Pay; November 4, Mer- 
chant of Venice; 18, Earl of Essex, Harle- 
quin Salamander; 25, Osman, Harlequin 


1748. February 15. 


1750. 
August. 
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Restored; December 9, Albion Queens; 19, 
Virtue Betrayed, Harlequin Salamander; 26, 
Tamerlane. 

1755. January 2, Chances; 9, Suspicious 
Husband, Harlequin Restored; 16, Provoked 
Husband, Harlequin Salamander; 18, Zeph- 
ira, Tom Thumb; 20, The Mistake, Harle. 
quin’s Vagaries; February 1, Love Makes a 
Man, Schoolboy; 6, Barbarossa, Harlequin 
Salamander; 11, Hamlet, Harlequin Re. 
stored; 18, Barbarossa, Harlequin Sala. 
mander; 25, Tamerlane, The Medley; March 
3, Siege of Damascus, The Medley; 11, Sus. 
picious Husband, Medley; 18, Henry VIII, 
Coronation; April 3, ditto; 10, ditto; 17, 
Richard II; 24, Chances; May 1, Earl of 
Essex; 15, Beggar’s Opera, Tom Thumb; 29, 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, Lying Valet; 
November 15, Suspicious Husband, Harle- 
quin Restored; 17, As You Like It. 

1756. April 24, As You Like It, The 
Whim; 26, Earl of Essex, The Whim; May 
3, Zara, The Whim; 8, Bold Stroke for a 
Wife, The Spell; 15, Much Ado, The Whim; 
17, King John, The Knights; 19, Romeo 
and Juliet; 20, Mistake; 22, Theodosius, 
Harlequin Restored; 24, Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Harlequin’s Vagaries; June 5, Henry VIII, 
Harlequin’s Vagaries. (“ Positively the last 
night of performing at the Concert Rooms 
near the Parade.” After this the Rooms 
were not regularly used for plays, but they 
were reopened as a theatre in 1762 and 
1763, by actors who had revolted from the 
Orchard Street playhouse.) 

1762. November 1, Much Ado; December 
16, Tate Wilkinson’s ‘ Tea.’ 

1763. January 8, Double Gallant, Honest 
Yorkshireman; 22, Way to Keep Him, 
Author; 24, Oroonoko, Thomas and Sally; 
27, Henry IV, Author’s Farce; 29, She 
Would and She Would Not, Intriguing 
Chambermaid; February 2, Miser, Guar- 
dian; 5, Twin Rivals, Thomas and Sally; 7, 
Cato, What D’ye Call It; 10, The Man’s 
Bewitched, Florizel and Perdita; 12, Rule a 
Wife, Devil to Pay; 15, Jealous Wife, High 
Life; 19, Wife’s Relief, Who’d Have Thought 
It?; 22, As You Like it, Beggar’s Wedding; 
26, Pilgrim, What D’ye Call It; March 1, 
Comus, Lying Valet; 5, Conscious. Lovers, 
Citizen; 8, Busybody, Citizen; 12, Fop’s 
Fortune, Author; May 7, Pilgrim, Harlequin 
Florist; October 1, Busybody, Devil to Pay; 
November 5, Love at First Sight. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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Queries 








BLUE OR BROWN EYES.—According 
to a daily newspaper, “ an optician has 
stated that most of the best Royal Air Force 
pilots .. . and a very high percentage of 
the senior officers in the Royal and Merchant 
Navies have blue or grey eyes.” He adds 
that “he would say that dark-eyed people 
tend to be artistic . . . most of the leading 
musicians, writers and painters having 
brown eyes.” 


Comment would be interesting. Possibly 
a visit to the National Portrait Gallery would 
produce some corroboration. 


P.D.M. 


HAMON-AUX-DENTS—Norman Chief 

and of the House of. Rollo, defeated 
and slain at the Battle of Val-es-Dunes, 
1047, in rebellion against the bastard acces- 
sion of William (“ The Conqueror ”’), Duke 
of Normandy. Ancestor of. several great 
families of medieval England—Mandeville, 
Glanville, Butler of Ormond, Fitz Hamon— 
who generally bore for Arms a Chief 
Indented, doubtless an allusive Coat. A 
legendary as well as a historical figure, 
savage and satanical. 


What else is known of him in history, and 
what legends are told of him? Had he other 
nicknames and devices signifying his coun- 
tenance or character? What is the Norman 
version of the French legend of the Mermaid 
Melusine which marries her to him instead 
of to a de Susignan? 


Is he identifiable with Hele-Chien, Hell- 
Dog of Normandy?—the demon-hunter who 
may be seen and heard galloping across 
country with demon retinue and demon 
hounds. First recorded appearance and 
name, Harlechin or Hernequin in or about 
1091. (According to some authorities, the 
original of Harlequin or pantomime.) In 
Georgette Heyer’s biographical and histori- 
cal novel. The Conqueror, Duke William 
speaks of Hamon-aux-Dents as “ That Band 
Dog”; from which it seems that, fanged 
and ferocious, he may have been likened to 

orman hunting-dog or bloodhound, 
St. Hubert’s Breed, the talbot, and so nick- 
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named The Dog—Hame-le-Chien. The 
account which confuses Harlechin or Herne- 
quin with St. Hubert himself seems to sup- 
port this; and also seems to do so, the 
appearance of Hernequin in England as 
Herne the Hunter of Windsor Forest, along 
with the Norman introduction into England 
of the talbot. And -quin, -chin, would be 
more appropriate as corruptions of Chien 
than as suffix diminutives. 


Have other families borne the Chief 
Indented as descended from Hamon-aux- 
Dents? 


PENRODAS COMNENA.—Daughter of 

Isaac Comnenos, Greek Emperor of 
Cyprus, whom Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
punished for hostility to his expedition on 
its way by sea to take part in the Third 
Crusade—capturing JIsaac’s island, his 
daughter and Isaac himself. Isaac died in 
captivity; Richard gave Cyprus to his friend 
and ally, Guy de Lusignan, ex-king of 
Jerusalem; and took the little princess under 
his protection, entrusting her to his Queen, 
Berengaria of Navarre, who left the Holy 
Land before the end of the Crusade and 
sees to England, bringing Penrodas with 
er. 


What more is known of Penrodas, “the 


Damsel of Cyprus”? And had she other 
appellations? 


She, or her claim to the island of Cyprus 
(if she was Isaac’s heir, as I assume), 
attracted a succession of husbands. Who 
were these husbands? Guy de Lusignan?— 
Raymond, Duke of Toulouse? Is there 
anything to confirm the following ancient 
tradition? That one husband was a knight 
of the family of Stapleton, who married 
Penrodas “on his return from the Holy 
Land ”—traditionally Sir Miles, but more 
probably his son, the Black Knight, “ Sir 
John (‘Niger’) Stapleton, miles.” What 
was the name of the “ Flemish knight ” who 
was another of her husbands? If (?) Sir 
John Nele, and if “Nele” was Nigellus, 
Black, and not a Flemish local name, he 
and Sir John Stapleton may have been the 
same man. 


Was Penrodas the cause of the temporary 
estrangement of Richard and Berengaria? 
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DAMS, EDWARD.—Was appointed 
assistant Surgeon 1847: engaged in 
Polar Exploration 1848-55: Surgeon 1854: 
appointed to West Coast of Africa Station 
1855: and died there 1856. 
I am anxious to see his portrait and to 
have biographical details. i? 


GIR GEORGE CAYLEY.—With a view 

to writing a biography of Sir George 
Cayley, “the Father of Aeronautics,” I am 
anxious to obtain all available knowledge 
bearing on Cayley’s mechanical, social and 
political activities, and I should be grateful 
to any of your readers who may be able to 
direct me to sources of information. Though 
Cayley’s activities were widespread, and 
though he had a large circle of friends at 
home and abroad—among others, Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, 
Charles Babbage, George Rennie, Bryan 
Donkin and Baron Cuvier—and though he 
was held in high esteem by engineers and 
scientists of his day, little is known of his 
life. His name does not appear in the 
Dictionary of National Biography except 
for a very brief mention in the article on 
Babbage. 

J. E. HopGson. 


HUNTINGFORD — FAMILY AND 

PLACE-NAME.—I shall be grateful 
if any of your readers can give me informa- 
tion as to: (1) The ancestry of James 
Huntingford, b. 1724, d. 30 Sept. 1772, the 
father of George Isaac Huntingford, warden 
of Winchester College, and Bp. of Gloucester 
and Hereford. (2) Whether there are any 
records that connect the Huntingford family 
with the hamlet of Huntingford, near Gil- 
lingham, Co. Dorset. This place (OE. 
Huntena ford-huntsmen’s ford) occurs in 
medieval records relating to the forest of 


Gillingham. 
H. GIBBS, PROFILIST.—Who was this 

artist, and where did he practise his 
art? I have a silhouette excellently painted 
by him on wax. Head black, with the short 
hair and the ear picked out; cravat, white; 
waistcoat, light yellow; high-collared and 
single-breasted coat, dark blue. Label: 
“H. Gibbs, Profilist.” Date of costume, I 
think, approx. 1800-1805. 

S. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD. 
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LE JEUNE—ROBERTS—KING, ETC— 

In 1805, Anthony Le Jeune, musician 
(son of William Arnold Le Jeune, of 
Parson’s Green, Fulham, but formerly of 
Holland), married Elizabeth Roberts, at St. 
Marylebone; his sister, Marie Petronia Le 
Jeune married Matthew Peter King, the 
composer (son of Matthew King of Ports. 
mouth and a Miss Blake), at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, in 1804; his brother, 
Charles Le Jeune, had married Marie Anne 
Felicité Sienesi in 1800, at St. Marylebone. 
Captain Peter Blake, R.N. (son of Thomas 
Blake of Portsea, and brother of Miss Blake 
who had married Matthew King), was 
drowned during a voyage from America jn 
the brig-of-war l’Epreuve. It would be 
interesting to know if he was the first 
husband of Charles Dickens’ aunt, Miss 
Barrow, who later married Dr. James 
Lamert. Curiously enough, Captain Mat- 
thew King, R.N. (grandfather of Matthew 
Peter and of his brother Lieutenant William 
Ellitson King, R.N., who is so extensively 
written up in the Naval Chronicle, and of 
several other children whose names I do 
not know) died in 1749, while in command 
of H.M.S. Syren: a Captain Edward Barrow 
was also in command of the Syren in 1774, 
and was no doubt a relation. 

I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion as to the parents and family of Elizabeth 
Roberts and any information as to the early 
history of these Roberts—King—Le Jeune 
and Blake families. 








M.G.L. 


VICARS OF WESTBURY, BUCKS— 
Biographical details desired of (1) 
William Wilkes, vicar, 1771-1796; (2) 
William Henry Barnard, vicar, 1797-1800. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


F‘S.M.—Can any one inform me what is 

the signification of the initials “ F.S.M.” 

after a person’s name in the year 1767? 

Also, Sir Humphry Davy was described 

as Sec. R.S.M. What does the “ M ” signify? 
H. EverRArD. 


"THE MACE OF CARDIFF CASTLE— 
On the 10th September Lord Bute 
handed over the keys of Cardiff Castle and 
the mace to the Lord Mayor. 
How did it come about that Lord Bute 
had a mace, and do other castles possess 













maces? A. H. W. Fynmore. 
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Replies 











GOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(cxeii. 391).—6. Tout homme a deux 
pays, le sien et puis la France! I am in- 
formed that this quotation is from H. de 
Bornier’s play, la Fille de Roland, Act Ill, 


sc. li. 

The preceding line runs: “ Afin qu’on 
dise un jour, selon mon espérance.” The 
words are spoken by Charlemagne, who 
figures in the play. 

EB. 1. 


LORD WARRISTON (Aphra Behn’s play) 

(cxcii. 367). — Archibald Johnston. 
Called Scots bar 1633. Scots war lord. Re- 
viser (with Henderson) of Covenant 1638. 
Read protest when heralds proclaimed edict 
of Charles I at Edinburgh Cross. Knight 
1641. Lord of Session. Sat Scots Parlia- 
ment 1644. Attended Westminster assembly 
of divines (as a commissioner) 1644. Lord 
Advocate 1645. Clerk Registrar under 
Commonwealth. Proclaimed Charles II, 
1650. Forfeited and attainted (in absentia) 
1661. Betrayed in Rouen, sent to Tower, 
- to Edinburgh, beheaded there 22 July, 


M’QUILLIN oF DuNLIS. 


[NN-SIGNS: MILITARY NAMES (cxcii. 
62, 197, 394).—To the list may now be 
added The John Brunt, V.C., at Paddock 
Wood, Kent, named after a young officer- 
hero of the village who was awarded the 
Victoria Cross posthumously. Formerly 
the Kent Arms, it was “ re-christened,” and 
a sign-board bearing the portrait of John 
Brunt unveiled by the hero’s father, on 
3 September, 1947 (see The Times, 4 Sep- 
tember, 1947). This inn is probably unique 
in that it is the first to be named after a 
hero of the recent war, the first to com- 
memorate an ordinary soldier and not a 
general or commander, and the first to be- 
come, in effect, a village war memorial. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 
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Sir Ralph Abercromby, Liverpool. 
General Allenby, Winterbourne. 
Prince Blucher, Twickenham. 
General Canrobert, Canrobert Road, Lon- 
don, E 

General Cathcart, Nottingham. 
Lord Clyde, Essex Road, London, N. 
Marshal Foch, Birmingham. 
General Gordon, Ipswich. 
Lord Gough, Plaistow. 
General Grant, Hawsewill Road. 
Lord Haig, Effingham, Hounslow. 
Havelock, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Hero of Aliwal, Whittlesea. 
Hero of Mafeking, Bishop’s Waltham. 
Hero of Maida, Edgware Road. 
Hero of Moultan, Shrewsbury. 
Colonel Hutchinson, Nottingham. 
General Jackson, London, S.E. 20. 
General Joffre, Ramsgate. 
Marshal Keate, Preston’s Road, E. 
Sir John Lawrence, Rathbone Street, E. 
General Picton, Wharfdale Road. 
Lord Raglan, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Lord Roberts, Blair Street, E. 14. 
Sir Henry Smith, Swavesey. 
Sir Sidney Smith, London, S.E. 11. 
General Tarleton, Ferrensby. 
General Washington, Leeds. 
Prince of Waterloo, Minster. 
General Wolfe, Laxfield. 
Lord Wolseley, White Lion Street, E.C. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Margaretting. 

C. A. ToMLIN. 


BISHOP EZEKIEL HOPKINS (cxii. 
412).—The details given in the D.N.B. 

in regard to his birthplace are incorrect. 
There is no such parish as Pinn in Devon- 
shire; no doubt the parish concerned is 
Pinhoe, just outside Exeter, in the parish 
registers of which it is recorded that on the 
14th of December, 1634, “ Ezekiell ye sonne 
of Mr. John Hopkins, clerk, was baptized.” 
It seems that at the time Ezekiell’s father 
was curate of Pinhoe but subsequently 
became priest-in-charge at Sandford, near 
Crediton. His signature occurs there as 
Minister between the years 1642 and 1650. 
Ezekiell’s first wife was a niece of Sir Robert 
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Viner whom he married apparently in Lon- 
don in about 1662 and by whom his first 
child, Charles, was born. On the outbreak 
of the plague in 1665 the family returned to 
Devon and Ezekiel became Rector of St. 
Mary Steps, Exeter, whose registers record 
the baptism of four of his childrén—Mary, 
Annah, Ezekiel and John. The first three 
died in infancy and were buried in Exeter 
between the years 1666 and 1669. He later 
became a widower, but there is no record of 
his wife’s funeral in the St. Mary Steps 
Register. He married as his second wife 
Araminta Robartes, d. of the Earl of 
Radnor, at Totteridge, Herts. His daughter 
by this marriage, Mary, was born at Exeter 
during one of his visits from Ireland and 
was baptised at St. Mary Steps.on the 22nd 
December, 1674. 


S.D.N. 


‘THE MONTGOMERY ARMS (cxcii. 

412).—Sir John Montgomerie of 
Eaglesham, who distinguished himself at the 
battle of Otterburn in the year 1388, married 
the heiress of Sir H. Eglinton, and his son 
was the first to quarter the arms of the two 
families—gules, three fleur-de-lis, or, for 
Montgomerie; and azure, 3 gem rings, or, 
for Eglinton. Among the Eglinton docu- 
ments there is an illuminated indenture 
about 1630, on which the arms appears in 
this form; the tinctures have been altered 
since then to their present state. I do not 
know the reason for the change, which was 
not the only instance about that period. It 
may have been that some confusion was 
caused by the then new idea of using hatched 
lines to indicate tinctures, various systems 
being in use before the present one became 
universally established. 


When’ a new peerage is created for such 
services as those rendered by Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, an addition is 
often made to the Coat of Arms, which is 
regarded as an augmentation of honour. 


A. J. TEMPLE. 


Two COPPER COINS (cxcii. 281, 349).— 

The first token coins of the period were 
those struck by The Pery’s Mining Co. in 
1787. The coins of John Wilkinson (1728- 
1808) first appeared later in the same year 
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and continued until 1795. A 1793 specimen 
in our collection has the normal spelling of 
his surname and a border inscription: 


“WARLEY CAMP HALFPENNY 
MDCCXCIVIsic] X.X. X.” 


The coins were minted at Birmingham 
from the designs of J. G. Hancock, “. ., 
Some of these show Vulcan working at his 
forge; the majority display a workman 
standing at an open furnace and operating 
the cycloptic hammer of the latest type of 
power forge.” (Art. “Eighteenth Century 
Pence and Ha’pence,” by F. O. Klingender, 
Architectural Review, xcii. p. 41 (b).) The 
same work gives both faces of the coin as 
illustrations 16 (p. 40) and 20 (p. 46). 


R. F.N. 





LTJE’S MOTLEY PASTE excii 

325, 416).—Louis Weltje (1745-1800) 
was a native of Brunswick who founded a 
club at 63 St. James’s Street, probably 
c. 1779-80, in conjunction. with his brother 
(John) Christopher (1752-1837), also asso- 
ciated with him in a pastrycook’s business. 
The club was a great success. Soon Louis 
was sufficiently well off to purchase a farm 
house on The Steyne at Brighton, from a 
Mr. Kemp,’ and to replace it by a fair-sized 
residence at a total cost of over £10,000. 
This he leased to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV), who employed first 
Holland and then Nash to remodel it into 
the present Royal Pavilion. 

Louis Weltje was given a post on the 
establishment of the young prince, since in 
1784 he was styled “ Clerk of the Prince of 
Wales’ Kitchen.” A separate establishment 
for the prince was set up in 1783, so perhaps 
the appointment dates from that year. 

Mr. Steegeman says? that Weltje was 
employed by the prince at the Paris: sale 
rooms to purchase the furniture for Windsor, 
which is now the pride of that collection. 
Both brothers retired from the prince's 
service c. 1790; Louis to an estate in Upper 
Mall, Hammersmith (“Seagreens,” now 
marked by Weltje Road, W.), where he kept 





1 Thomas Reid Kemp, Esq., M.P.; a successful buildings 
speculator who gave his name to the eastern suburb of th 
borough, Kemp Town, where he founded St. Georg’ 
Church in 1825. A descendant was a member of St. Georges 
congregation in 1931. 


2In The Rule of Taste. 
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open house and a good table, till his death 
at the age of fifty-five. He was buried with 
other members of his family in the church- 
yard of St. Paul’s Church, Hammersmith. 


R. F.N. 


BONNIE PANKS OF LOCH LOMOND 
(cxcii. 367).—Both words, or an adapta- 
tion, and tune have been attributed to Lady 
John Scott (née Spottiswoode), the composer 
of “ Annie Laurie.”’ She was born in 1810, 
and d. 1900. We have always understood the 
song to.have been sung by a young girl to 
her lover, about to be hanged for complicity 
in the °45. If this be true, the meaning of 
the “high” and “low” roads is clear. 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


IRT-EATING (cxcii. 384).—Dirt-eating 
is a manifestation of the invasion of 
the intestine by the hook-worm, Ankylos- 
toma duodenalis. Together with yaws and 
dysentery they formed the three great en- 
demic diseases of the sugar plantations of 
the New World in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. As late as the first decade 
of the present century hook-worm infesta- 
tion was the cause of a serious source of 
labour inefficiency in the Indian labour force 
on the sugar plantations of Demerara. The 
condition has now been put under control 
by means of systematic examination of the 
human excreta in the plantation hospitals 
combined with the use of approved anthel- 
mintics, 

Just 100 years ago an engineer, de Mornay, 
described the condition as he saw it on a 
Brazilian sugar plantation:'. “In those 
engenhos there are always some who have 
the vice of earth-eating. It is the generally 
received opinion that this vice is wilful and 
persisted in, in spite of severe floggings . . . 
the disease is not confined to the slave 
population . . . a child who eats dirt is 
considered a reproach to his family and to 
be instigated by the devil . . . then care 
avails nothing, the. devil always finding 
Means to supply him... .” 

NoeEL DEERR. 











‘John McGregor, Commercial Statistics (London, 1844- 
1850), IV, D. 178. 
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ENGLISH NATURALISTS FROM 
NECKHAM TO RAY: A STUDY OF 
THE MAKING OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. By-Charles E. Raven. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 30s.) 


HIS book is a monument of careful and 

wide-reaching research, and should at 
once become a standard authority. Even a 
hardened reviewer may find it difficult to 
grasp so many facts and references. We 
recall nothing comparable to it except 
Mayor on Juvenal, and he neglected one side 
of his author. Dr. Raven not only tells us 
all about the lives of his pioneers but adds 
the most interesting of their details and the 
worst of their botanical misdeeds. We come 
across famous London gardens such as that 
of Gerarde in Holborn. One of the surprises 
for the reader will be notes on the intro- 
duction of flowers everybody would regard 
as indigenous, such as the ivy-leaved toad- 
flax. Flowers now common in London 
gardens sometimes came from afar, like 
the Spiderwort from Virginia,, due to 
Tradescant, gardener for Charles I, whose 
curiously adorned gravestone we noticed 
many years ago. A pleasant feature of 
earlier times is the friendship and effective 
association of foreign and English botanists, 
even when the men from the Continent did 
not, like De L’Obel, settle in this country, 
Leading nobles took a great interest in their 
gardens and kindly gentlemen and ladies 
were always sending their rarities to distin- 
guished authorities. There was a great deal 
of cribbing from earlier books, frequently 
without acknowledgment, and the authori- 
ties sometimes cribbed wrong, giving a 
further life to confusions which might have 
been avoided. How far is any statement the 
result of the writer’s personal observation? 
That is the question often judiciously con- 
sidered by Dr. Raven. The progress to any 
standard of decent accuracy was very slow. 
Paracelsus delayed it by his doctrine of 
Signatures, as if every plant explained 
somehow what it was designed to cure. An 
Oxford Fellow of a College went to absurd 
lengths when he introduced these ideas in 
an English rendering. But he denounced the 
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astrological zeal of Culpeper, whom Crabbe 
notes as part of village instruction as late 
as 1829. Surprisingly, John Wesley, whose 
little book of “ Primitive Physick ” reached 
a twenty-fourth edition in 1792, tells sufferers 
from jaundice, a yellow disease, to bind the 
bright yellow Celandine of spring on their 
feet. The notorious Sir John Hill com- 
mended decidedly dangerous cures in a 
“Family Herbal” which we found used in 
a village home eighty years after its publica- 
tion. We can judge that our ancestors were 
particularly keen on herbal remedies, since 
familiar flowers of the garden have names 
of foreign origin, Doctor’s Latin instead of 
English. Some of the long range of 
herbalists have been well introduced to 
modern notice. Goodyer, for instance, by 
Gunther. There is a tablet on his pleasant 
little house at Petersfield, which, when we 
last saw it, was somewhat obscured by trails 
of creeping plants, but he has a flower 
named after him. Dean Turner has lacked 
due attention and has here more than 80 
pages devoted to him which are specially 
interesting. John Ray, a Cambridge don, 
with his friend Willoughby, did a great deal 
of lasting value for Natural History. This 
book would be too long if it included him, 
and Dr. Raven has already published a study 
of his work. The early chapters and 
Epilogue concerning the medieval and 
modern points of view show the difficulties 
that Science, always striving for observation 
and accuracy, had to face. Religion met 
Science with determined hostility. The in- 
sistence on much that was fabulous and 
regarded as symbolical of the divine led to 
an unsatisfactory vagueness and impeded 
reasonable research. Dr. Raven takes Sir 
Thomas Browne as a model thinker since 
he could believe and set himself to expose 
popular errors. 


HISTORIC HEREFORD. (Revised and 
enlarged edition). By W. H. Howse. 
(Published by E. J. Thurston, Hereford, 
2s. 6d.) 


(THE humble traveller who comes to 

Hereford for the first time, and starts 
out to visit the city with this book in his 
hands, will find that he has to use his 
imagination a good deal. He will be told, 
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“Here once stood the magnificent T, 
Hall razed to the ground in 1861,” and 
have to be content with models in the 
museum of this or of the city walls or gate 
He may be pardoned if he thinks that the 
city of Hereford has not been very zealous 
to maintain some of its historic treasures, 
But Mr. Howse is like one of those re 
able scientists who can reconstruct a 
historic monster from a few bones found 
a cave, and those who will take the 

to follow his guidance will find the. 
Hereford coming to life before them. 
author and publisher have set out to pro 

a book which fulfils the functions of a 

but it is of deeper value both to the s 

and to the general reader. They would 

to have accomplished this double p 
uncommonly well. The street map is a good 
starting-point and sections I to V su 

all that is most worth while seeing 
Hereford. Anyone specially interested 
the Cathedral may find the description 
given here rather meagre and inadeq 
but the author is probably wise in 
attempting too much in the scope of a 
book. One would like to see a little mg 
about the College of Vicars Choral, and | 
Chained Library, and more enthusiasm 

the timber arches with Norman label 
decorations hidden within the roof of 
Bishop's Palace, as these are pra 
unique. The Mappa Mundi deserves 
than a sentence, and incidentally was 
ably made at Lincoln by Richard de 

ham, who was a Prebendary there 
becoming Prebendary de Norton of Her 
ford Cathedral, c. 1305. Both Lincoln af 
Hereford are depicted largely on the map 
But the chief value of this little book is} 
historical survey, and the extracts ff 
contemporary documents with which 
author contrives to build up a lively pict 
of life in Hereford through the centuries 
His considerable historical research has beet 
brought in most skilfully to give real a 
valuable information in a thoroughly re 
able style. Small touches of humour enli¥ 
the narrative from time to time, but are 
free from the self-conscious attempts 2 
facetiousness to which so many guide be 
are prone. It must be one of the h 
things in the world to write a Guide Wik 
is at once scholarly and popular, but ME 
Howse has been very successful in @ 
attempt. i 
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